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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND IDEOLOGICAL 
CONFLICT 


Philip M. Smith 


To what extent should educational sociology be concerned with 
conflicting political, economic, and social ideologies? Would not 
a scientific study of the latter seem desirable during these unsettled 
postwar years when the “cold war” of propaganda is being waged 
ruthlessly on every front? From the standpoint of the educative 
process, the teacher’s task might be described as follows: to trace 
the origin and development of contemporary institutions, stress- 
ing the historical method; to explain their structure, function, 
and relation to the larger social configuration of which they are 
a part; and to identify their elements of strength and weakness, 
with the aim of planning improvements, so as to achieve the most 
effective intergroup and intercultural adjustments possible within 
the framework of a democratic society. If this requires making 
comparisons between our system of free enterprise and other 
competing systems, so much the better for the former. We have 
nothing to fear but ignorance. 

It is probably in the area of projected social change that we 
encounter the sharpest differences of opinion, and the strongest 
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prejudices as well. But is the truly educated person to be content 
merely with knowledge of our society as it is constituted at pres- 
ent, or should he not try also to anticipate the direction of social 
movement and decide what role he will take in helping to shape 
the trend in the future? Since change in the nonmaterial com- 
ponents of culture seems unavoidable, due to the impact of tech- 
nology, why not view the situation realistically and seek to pre- 
vent societal maladjustments arising from cultural lag? Such are 
the types of questions whose answers may well reflect ideological 
differences. 

There is considerable agreement concerning desirable objectives 
in our society; with regard to justifiable means to attain these 
ends, there is a noticeable lack of consensus. Honest differences of 
opinion most certainly do exist, especially on the intellectual plane. 
But man is a feeling, as well as a thinking, being, prone to 
indulge in sentimentality, at times permitting his sympathies to 
get the better of his judgment. Often, motivated by selfish desires, 
the unscrupulous demagogue may advocate certain measures, nom- 
inally for the public good, which are intended only to help him- 
self. As a result, the immature youth may be easiiy confused by 
the voices of false political prophets who delight in making extrav- 
agant promises which may prove impossible of fulfillment. 

One of the marks of the educated man should be that he knows 
what he believes and why he believes it. Judging from the findings 
of public-opinion polls, the average American is poorly informed 
on political and economic issues. When these issues are tied in with 
emotionally colored terms, such as free enterprise, socialism, 
fascism, or communism, the resultant confusion in the minds of 
many is quite understandable. Some argue that our principal 
problem is one of semantics, of accurate definitions of terms. But 
definitions of systems of ideas are difficult to formulate, both 
because of historical relativism with respect to meaning, and the 
current problem of establishing consensus in the face of prejudices 
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that are difficult to eradicate. For example, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, William Jennings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt all held views on public questions 
which, in their respective times, could have been considered 
“radical,” depending upon one’s frame of reference. Judged by 
the criteria of Russian Communism, however, their beliefs seem 
to have been relatively “conservative.” Since the Roosevelt admin- 
istration is closest to us in point of time, and since it was respon- 
sible for the “reform” legislation of the New Deal, many observ- 
ers regard Mr. Roosevelt as the most “radical” of all our presi- 
dents. Yet our very nearness to the scene might well be a factor 
causing our judgments to be biased. 

To gain a proper perspective, the student should be encouraged 
to review various American political and social movements in the 
light of their historical context. In this way he can understand 
why the liberal of today may be the conservative of tomorrow. 
Certain it is that, in a dynamic society such as ours, the political 
center of gravity shifts gradually in response to the “law of action 
and reaction.” With the passing of time, viewed in retrospect 
with dispassionate, historical objectivity, it seems significant that 
many “radical” innovations once deemed contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitution have gained acceptance as an integral part of 
the American way of life. A conspicuous example of this is the 
federal-income-tax amendment, ratified in 1913 after the abortive 
law of 1894 had been declared unconstitutional. Many similar 
references could be cited to illustrate this point. 


Evidences of Confusion in the Use of Terms 


Perhaps no better evidence of misunderstanding and confusion 
in the use of terms can be found than in certain newspaper 
accounts of “red” propaganda in this country. For example, a 
Chicago paper carried the following headline: “RED Porson TINGES 
IVY OF HARVARD; CLASSROOMS HEAR ALIEN DOCTRINES.” The story 
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itself mentioned that “Harvard makes almost a fetish of permit- 
ting radicalism to flourish, and a visitor is impressed by the pre- 
vailing spirt that ‘revolution is wonderful!’” Careful reading of 
this report discloses that “liberalism” may be the term more 
accurately describing the majority viewpoint of those allegedly 
favoring “leftist” changes. In an institution as large as Harvard, 
doubtless representatives of all shades of opinion can be found. So 
long as sympathy for liberals is not a crime, and so long as 
Harvard believes in freedom of speech, name-calling will hardly 
improve the situation. Inasmuch as the British Labor government 
is admittedly socialistic, such sweeping denunciation could also 
include any who express admiration of certain features of the 
British system. 

The same publication referred to above related that the “Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Government” had asked Congress for a 
halt to the “New Deal planned economy in Europe and Asia, and 
the development of free enterprise as a means of stopping the 
encroachment of Russia.” On the other hand, a Detroit paper 
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carried the heading: “MassEs PLACE HOPES IN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 
NEW SYSTEM OF ENLIGHTENED SOCIALISM EMERGES AS BULWARK | 
AGAINST COMMUNISM.” The story in question was written by a 
Washington correspondent who had recently returned from a tour | 
of Europe. He stated that “not less than half a dozen ranking | 


American diplomats” told him “in various capitals of Europe, 
‘The Social Democrats are leading the fight against Commu- 
nism.” Subsequent developments in several European countries 


seem to have given this statement added weight. Nevertheless, | 
such striking differences of opinion as we see exhibited almost | 
daily in the public press are indeed a source of confusion to the | 


student. 


It might prove helpful to cite a reference of current interest | 
historically. The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of John | 
Peter Altgeld, one-time governor of Illinois, was observed on | 
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December 30, 1947. A Chicago newspaper mentioned that Associ- 
ate Justice William Douglas of the United States Supreme Court 
praised Altgeld at a dinner held in honor of the latter, now 
deceased, as one who defended the right of political nonconform- 
ists to express their opinions. According to the editorial: “Another 
Supreme Court Justice, David J. Brewer, who died in 1910, once 
said (in reference to the case): “The cry for socialism comes 
largely from the dissipated, the lazy, the dishonest.’” But Justice 
Douglas saw that in the nineties “men stood condemned as 
un-American whose programs of reform were not more radical 
than the vision of our own T.V.A. and Grand Coulee.” Justice 
Douglas likewise observed that the greater share of the trouble 
of people is “not due to laziness but to economic forces beyond 
their control.” (Altgeld, in 1893, was the object of nation-wide 
editorial abuse because he pardoned three of seven alleged anarch- 
ists sentenced to be hanged following the Haymarket riot in 
1887. A possible parallel is found in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, in 
Massachusetts. Denied executive clemency, the two men were 
executed in 1927. Many leaders in public life believed they were 
convicted for their “radical” political views rather than on the 
basis of any evidence presented at the trial.) 

According to some observers, the current wave of anticom- 
munist feeling is reminiscent of the hysteria which followed the 
First World War, when several Socialist members were arbitrarily 
expelled from the New York State Assembly. Such discrimina- 
tion against law-abiding citizens duly elected by democratic proc- 
esses to represent their constituents would be unthinkable today. 
It is interesting to note that the term “socialism,” formerly deemed 
synonymous with revolution in the minds of many, has become 
increasingly respectable, compared to communism or fascism. 

How any fair-minded individual who has the interests of Amer- 
ica at heart can advocate the use of totalitarian methods to combat 
an alien dictatorship is hard to understand. For to do so is to 
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defeat the very purpose which we aim to achieve. Says John 
Dewey: “If there is one conclusion to which human experience 
unmistakably points it is that democratic ends demand demo. 
cratic methods for their realization.”* Yet, in times past, we 
Americans have been guilty of un-American practices in this 
respect. 


The Role of Education 


Inasmuch as educated people must take a leading part in 
defending our democratic institutions against the encroachment 
of alien, totalitarian schemes, of all groups they should be most 
familiar with injustices giving rise to agitation for “radical” social 
reforms. But as long as some teachers are sounding boards for 
vested interests, prohibited from expressing their views freely 
because of fear of reprisal, they can command the respect neither 
of their students nor of the community as a whole. If they have 
the courage of their convictions, it would seem their duty to 
expose the fallacy of racial and religious bigotry, and to condemn 
intolerance or oppression wherever they find it. Yet they cannot 
do this with impunity unless assured of protection against unfair 
retaliation by the un-American forces they attack. To quote the 
Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights: 


How can the concept of the marketplace of thought in which truth 
ultimately prevails retain its validity if the thought of certain indi 
viduals is denied the right of circulation? The Committee reaffirms 


our tradition that freedom of expression may be curbed by law only | 


where the danger to the well-being of society is clear and present 
(pp. 8-9). 
One of our leading educators, Dr. John A. Hannah, president 


of Michigan State College, has suggested that a scientific appraisal 
of both democracy and communism, utilizing the facilities of our 


educational system, would quickly demonstrate which is the [ 


1 John Dewey, Freedom and Culture (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), p. 175. 
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superior. He sees free education as a defense against commu- 
nism. If we are convinced that our system is the finest in existence, 
why not tell the world about it? Why not advertise its points of 
excellence and exalt its virtues? Why not generate the kind of 
enthusiasm that is based on factual data? Here is where educa- 
tion could do an outstanding job in disseminating the gospel of 
our democratic traditions, practices, and objectives so that others 
may know wherein lies our claim to superiority. 

In timely criticism of the current approach to the problem, 
marked by timidity and indecision, a well-known newspaper 
columnist, Marquis Childs, says: 


We have been told very often that we are today the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world. But apparently we do not believe it, 
for one feels on every hand the kind of fear and distrust that come 
not from strength but from weakness. It has a strange sound, this 
hysterical clamor. It sounds like the squeaking of a frightened mouse 
rather than the sure voice of a great nation. 


He continues by quoting from a resolution introduced by Bishop 
Angus Dunn, of Washington, and adopted by a conference of 
Episcopal bishops: 


The surest way to fight Communism is to work unceasingly at home 
and abroad for a society in which justice and the dignity of free men 
are in truth guaranteed to men of every race and condition. An 
inquisitorial investigation of men’s personal beliefs can readily become 
an offense against God’s commandment: “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” We have no defense for those who, 
while sharing the privileges of our imperfectly democratic society, 
seek to undermine its fabric. But we hold it to be the duty of every 
Christian citizen to guard for others the freedom of conscience we 
treasure for ourselves. 


To summarize briefly: It seems clear that there are pronounced 
differences of opinion regarding definitions of ideologies believed 


2 Detroit Free Press. 
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dangerous to the American way of life, and as to how to combat 


them. Certainly the student has a right to know the facts | 
about powerful social movements which hold in their grip a | 


large segment of the world’s population. Such knowledge is 
indispensable if he is to identify their weaknesses and explain why 


they are inferior to the American system; while, at the same time, | 


he can point the way to improvement of the latter. Unless he 


obtains accurate information concerning these ideas in school, | 
under proper supervision and guidance, he may acquire a dis- | 





torted picture of the actual situation. If we have faith in the ulti- | 
mate accomplishments of free education, if we are determined to | 
remedy the defects of our own institutions, the conflict of ideolo | 


gies should present a golden opportunity to capitalize upon the 
educative process as a means of making democracy triumphant. 
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ATTITUDES WITH REGARD TO MINORITY GROUPS OF | 


A SAMPLING OF UNIVERSITY MEN STUDENTS FROM 
THE UPPER SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL 


Edward L. Adams, Jr., William B. Dreffin, 
Robert B. Kamm, and Dyckman W. Vermilye 


Introduction and Statement of the Problem: Thorstein Veblen, 
in his satirical and iconoclastic treatise, The Theory of the Leisure | 
Class, has suggested that certain attitudes and behavior patterns | 
are characteristic of a segment of the upper socioeconomic classes. | 
He describes this group as seeking to distinguish itself from other | 
classes by such traits as “conspicuous consumption” and “con- | 


spicuous leisure.” As the authors of the present study we wished to 


determine whether or not the pursuit of this particular type of | 
status results in prejudice against certain minority groups, and if | 


1 New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 
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so, what characterizes the nature of such prejudice. In other 
words, we were interested in finding the answers that members 
of this “leisure class” would give to such specific questions as: 
“Would you welcome Negroes in your home as guests?” “Would 
you accept Jews as associates in business and professions?” 
“Would you vote for properly qualified Japanese in local 
elections?” 

To secure answers to the above and similar questions, a study 
was proposed whereby the attitudes of young men from upper 
socioeconomic homes would be ascertained with reference to 
Jews, Negroes, and Japanese. 

The Selection of the Sample: Two criteria were established to 
define the group of university men students studied: 


1. Their parents must own residential property. 
2. Their parents must be members of one or more of the following 
clubs: 
a) a yacht club 
6) a riding club 
c) a country club 
d) an athletic club 


e) an art and drama club 


Two hundred fraternity-men students co-operated in this study 
by answering a specially prepared form of inquiry (discussed 
later in this paper). Of this sample, 79 satisfied the above criteria, 
and constitute the group whose attitudes were studied in this 
research. 

The Method and Materials: Two hundred men students were 
asked to fill out a form of inquiry pertaining to minority groups. 
A definite effort was made by the authors to assure each co-operat- 
ing individual that the reports were to remain strictly anonymous. 
It was believed that this would help to secure complete frankness. 

The form of inquiry which was used in this study consisted of 
two parts. In the first part, four general-information questions 
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concerning the respondent were included to aid in limiting the | 
sample. Two of these questions were found to be nonfunctional | 
(“Are you now doing part-time work?” and “Do your parents 
have domestic help in their home?”) and were, therefore, not 
used in the study. The two questions cited on page 329 were | 
retained as the criteria in defining the group. 
The form of inquiry follows: 
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FORM OF INQUIRY 
General Information 


1 Are you doing part-time work? Yes No | 

2 Do your parents own residential property? Yes No jf 

3 Do your parents have domestic help in their home? Yes No 

4 Do your parents belong to: a yacht club? Yes No §& 
a riding club? Yes No / 
an athletic club? Yes No} 
a country club? Yes No f 


an art and drama club? Yes No | 


Attitudes with Regard to Minority Groups 


Directions: This is an opinion questionnaire. Please express how you 
feel about the following. If, as the name of each group [ 
(Jews, Negroes, Japanese) is substituted in the blank | 
spaces, you agree with the statement, encircle “A”; if you | 
disagree, encircle “D.” 











Jap- 
Items Jews Negroes anese 
1 I would welcome in my home 
as guests. AD AD ADf& 
2 I would vote for properly qualified 
in local elections. A A A D& 
3 I would accept as associates in 
business and professions. A A A D 
4 I would accept as members in 





my church. A 
5 I would accept————of approximately 
equal economic status as close neighbors. 


0.3 0 3 
> 
753 a 
> 
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e FORM OF INQuIRY (Continued ) 
1 § Items ]ap- 
st 8 I would accept of approximately Jews Negroes anese 
equal economic status as members of 
=o any club to which { belong. &D AD & DO 
fe F should be allowed to represent 
the United States diplomatically abroad. A D A D A D 
fF 68 should be admitted to private 
and public schools on an equal basis 
» with me. AD AD AD 
shouid be permitted to partici- 
~e pate in athletic activities with me. AD AD A D 
a oe are very easily influenced by 
lo radical doctrines. XD AR Av D 
jo | — Findings: The total responses with regard to each of the ten 
Yo | items (in terms of numbers and percentages) appear in Table 1. 
2 TABLE I 
RESPONSES OF THE GROUP STUDIES 
Jo ; Jews Negroes Japanese 
| oe ie ee 
Items No. cent No.cent No.cent No.cent No.cent No. cent 
_ 11 would welcome—— 
ou F in my home as guests. 58 73 21 27 33 42 45 38 4354 36 46 
up | 21 would vote for 
ok properly qualified — 
ou | in local elections. 59 76 19 24 61 78 17 22 53 68 25 32 
3 1 would accept——as 
gk el associates in business 
cooF and professions. 50 63 29 37 48 61 31 39 4659 33 41 
_ 41 would accept——as 
D> members in my church. 52 67 26 33 55 71 23 29 62 80 16 20 
_ 5 I would accept——of 
DI approximately equal 
economic status as 
D close neighbors. 4455 3445 24 30 5370 4052 37 48 
6 I would accept——of 
pi approximately equal 
economic status as 
pt members of any club 
to which I belong. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued ) 


Jews Negroes 
Agree Disagree Agree Disagree 
Per Per Per Per 
Items No. cent No.cent No.cent No. cent 
7 ——should be allowed 
to represent the United 
States diplomatically 
abroad. 53 68 25 32 41 53 37 47 
8 ——should be admitted 
to private and public 
schools on an equal 
basis with me. 72291 7 9 67 8 11 14 
g ——should be permitted 
to participate in athletic 
activities with me. 95°96 4 4 799 1 1 
10 ——are very easily 
influenced by radical 
doctrines. 27 37 45 63 4258 


In Table 2 (Intragroup Comparisons), the 
concerned with whether a significant proportion of the respond- | 


30 42 24 34 


authors have been | 


No. cent 


Nv 
Wi 
Ww 


Japanese 


Agree 
Per 


Disagree 
Per 
No. cent 


N 
1 
=) 


7291 7 9 


% 99 II 


ents agree with the statement with respect to each of the minority 


groups. No comparison between groups is considered in this | 


table.” 


TABLE 2 


INTRAGROUP COMPARISONS 


Items 


1 I would welcome——in my home as 


guests. 


2 I would vote for properly qualified — 
in local elections. 


Significant 
Difference 


favoring 
Jews 


favoring 
Jews, 

Negroes, 
Japanese 


Nonsignificant 
Difference 


Negroes, 
Japanese 


2 Formula used to determine significance of intragroup and intergroup differences: 


Where d > 


1.96 





the difference is statistically significant at the 5 per cent level d § 


confidence (@ is the difference between the two proportions being tested). 
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TABLE 2 (Continued ) 
Items 


3 I would accept——as associates in 
business and professions. 


4 1 would accept——as members in my 
church. 


5 | would accept——of approximately 
equal economic status as close neighbors. 


6 I would accept——of approximately equal 
economic status as members of any club 
to which I belong. 


7 ——should be allowed to represent the 
United States diplomatically abroad. 


8 ——should be admitted to private and 
public schools on an equal basis with 
me. 


9 ——should be permitted to participate 
in athletic activities with me. 


10 ——are very easily influenced by radical 
doctrines. 


Significant 
Difference 


favoring 
Jews, 
Negroes 


favoring 
Jews, 

Negroes, 
Japanese 


opposing 
Negroes 


opposing 
Jews, 
Negroes 


favoring 
Jews; 

opposing 
Japanese 


favoring 
Jews, 

Negroes, 
Japanese 


favoring 
Jews, 

Negroes, 
Japanese 
favoring 
Jews, 

Japanese 
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Nonsignificant 
Difference 


Japanese 


Jews, 
Japanese 


Japanese 


Negroes 


Negroes 


In Table 3 (Intergroup Comparisons) the authors were con- 
cerned with whether a significant proportion of the respondents 
preferred one or more of the minority groups to the others with 


respect to each item. 





Items 


1 I would welcome 
——in my home as 
guests. 


21 would vote for 
properly qualified 
—in local elec- 
tions. 


3 I would accept—— 
as associates in busi- 
ness and _profes- 
sions. 


4 I would accept—— 
as members in my 
church. 


5 I would accept—— 
of approximately 
equal economic 
status as close 
neighbors. 


6 I would accept—— 
of approximately 
equal economic 
status as members 
of any club to 
which I belong. 


4 ——should be al- 
lowed to represent 
the United States 

diplomatically 

abroad. 
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TABLE 3 


INTERGROUP COMPARISONS 


Significant Difference 


Jews over Negroes 


Jews over Negroes, 
Japanese over Negroes 


Jews over Japanese 





Nonsignificant Difference 


Japanese over Negroes, 
Jews over Japanese 


Negroes over Jews, 
Negroes over Japanes, 
Jews over Japanese 


Jews over Negroes, 
Negroes over Japanese, 
Jews over Japanese 


Japanese over Negroes | 


Japanese over Jews, 
Jews over Negroes 


Jews over Japanese 


Japanese over Jews, 


Japanese over Negros} 


Jews over Negroes 


Jews over Negroes, 





Negroes over Japantt) 





— tee 





1€se, 
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TABLE 3 (Continued ) 


Items Significant Difference Nonsignificant Difference 

§ ——should be ad- Jews over Japanese, 
mitted to private Jews over Negroes, 
and public schools Japanese over Negroes 
on an equal basis 
with me. 

g ——should be per- Japanese over Negroes, 
mitted to partici- Japanese over Jews, 
pate in athletic ac- Negroes over Jews 


tivities with me. 


10 ——are very easily Japanese over Negroes Japanese over Jews, 
influenced by radi- Jews over Negroes 
cal doctrines. 


In Table 4 are listed the ten items on the basis of a composite 
index of acceptance of the three minority groups with regard to 
each item. Item nine, for instance, occupies first place in the 
table because it has the highest composite percentage of acceptance 
with regard to all minority groups by the sample. At the other 
extreme is item six which occupies the lowest place in the table 
because it has the lowest composite percentage of acceptance with 
regard to all minority groups by the sample. 


TABLE 4 
COMPOSITE RANKING OF THE TEN ITEMS IN ORDER OF ACCEPTANCE 
Items Rank 
—should be permitted to participate in athletic activities 
with me. I 


—should be admitted to private and public schools on an 
equal basis with me. 

I would vote for properly qualified——in local elections. 

I would accept——as members in my church. 

I would accept——as associates in business and professions. 

—are easily influenced by radical doctrines.* 


AV ke WwW N 


3 In determining the rank of this item the method of obtaining the composite percentage 
was reversed, inasmuch as a disagreement with the item indicates acceptance of the group. 
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TABLE 4 (Continued ) 


lems Ran 
I would welcome——in my home as guests. . 
——should be allowed to represent the United States 
diplomatically abroad. , 8 
I would accept——of approximately equal economic status as 
close neighbors. 9 
I would accept——of approximately equal economic status as 
members of any club to which I belong. 10 


Conclusions and Interpretations: The findings of this study 
seem to warrant the following conclusions: 

A. There is a decided split in the ranks of the upper socio- 
economic group sampled with regard to attitudes toward Jews, 
Negroes, and Japanese. Although there is a tendency to accept all 
three minority groups, the fact that there is rejection, as shown by 
36 per cent of the reports, is indicative of an undesirable condition. 

B. Acceptance of the three groups tends to be in the order of 
Jews, Japanese, and Negroes. 

Four of the items (numbers two, four, eight, and nine) indi- 
cated a significant acceptance of all three minority groups. These 
four items concerned attitudes toward voting for properly quali- 
fied candidates in local elections; toward acceptance as members 
in one’s church; toward admitting to private and public schools 
on an equal basis with the respondent; and toward permitting 
participation in athletic activities with the respondent. For all 
four of these items, there was no significant difference in the 
degree of acceptance between groups. 

Item six (accepting those of approximately equal economic 
status as members of any club to which respondent belongs) 
revealed a significant discrimination against Jews and Negroes. 
There was no significant rejection of any one group over another, 
however. 

Item five (acceptance as close neighbors) reveals a prejudice 
against Negroes. One may conjecture that such prejudice against 
Negroes results from an aspect of the Negro stereotype. 
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The only item that revealed more discrimination against Jap- 
anese than against the other two minority groups was item seven 
(——should be allowed to represent the United States diplomati- 
cally abroad). The recency of the Second World War appears to 
be the logical explanation for this attitude. In contrast, there is a 
significant acceptance of Jews on this item, while the sample was 
not agreed regarding Negroes on the item. 

The inquisitive reader can find among the percentages included 
in Table 2 additional interesting information which cannot be 
clearly indicated in Table 3, or in the conclusions, since it fails in 
varying degrees to meet the tests of statistical significance which 
we have applied. It is possible, however, that the reader may wish 
to evaluate cautiously such additional comparisons at his own 
discretion in terms of general trends which may help to round out 
the picture. 

On the basis of composite percentages the highest index of dis- 
crimination is directed at Negroes. Japanese and Jews follow in 
this order, Jews being the object of the least discrimination. The 
differences are not statistically significant, however, and further 
caution should be exercised in interpreting this comparison in 
that there were so few items, that one which is heavily weighted 
against one of the groups (as in item seven against Japanese) may 
distort the true picture. 

In conclusion, it is apparent on the basis of the sample studied 
that young men from upper socioeconomic families will verbalize 
prejudice against Jews, Negroes, and Japanese in certain areas of 
social activity. In this connection it is probably safe to assume that: 
(1) The actual behavioral pattern of the group studied reflects 
as much or more prejudice than their questionnaire responses. 
(2) The prejudice index of the parents of the sample, or of the 
sample itself, as its members grow older would be as high, or 
higher than, the present study indicates. It is beyond the scope of 
this study to speculate concerning the relative degrees of prejudice 
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which would be characteristic of other socioeconomic classes, but 
companion studies could profitably be made of such groups. If 


such were available, their comparison would furnish a sound | 


foundation for the construction of programs which would be 


custom-tailored to combat prejudice in the most efficient manner | 


for each group. 





Edward L. Adams, ]r., William B. Dreffin, Robert B. Kamm, and Dyckman W, 


Vermilye are graduate students at the University of Minnesota. 


YEARS OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED BY UNITED 
STATES ADULTS 


Walter G. Bowerman 
In the United States census of 1940 there is shown, for each 





community of 2,500 or more people, the average (median) num. | 
ber of years of schooling had by the population aged 25 and over. | 


Some observations upon these figures may be of general interest. 


For the entire country the average was 8.4 years, 2.e., slightly less | 
than half a year of high school. In East Lansing, Michigan, where | 


Michigan State University is located, the figure was 14.3 years, 
i.e., slightly more than halfway through college. On the other 


hand, Alexandria, Louisiana, had an average of 4.3 years—the | 


fourth grade was completed and a start made on the fifth grade.’ 
In New York City the borough of Queens had 8.5 years and 
Brooklyn 8.1 years, the other three boroughs being in between. 
As a rule the large industrial cities stand at about the national 
average. 


There were 613 cities in which the average years of schooling 
were 10.0 or more. Naturally these are distributed by states some [ 
what according to the general pattern of urbanization. Thus tht f 
Northeastern states and the Pacific Coast were prominent among f 
the leaders. In California there were 79 such cities; in Texas, 61; 
in Pennsylvania, 45; in Massachusetts, 40; in Ohio and New Jer§ 
sey, 31 each; in New York, 29; in Illinois, 28; in Iowa, 24; and » 





1 Thus this community had just ten years less formal training than had East Lansing : 
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Michigan, 20. On the other hand, there were no such cities in 
West Virginia or Tennessee, and only one each in New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, and New 
Mexico. Of course, more such cities would be expected in the 
most populous areas and a more accurate comparison would arise 
from the number of cities per million of population. 

On this basis the most remarkable result is the pre-eminence of 
the Western states. The number of such cities per million people 
was as follows for the ten leading states: Utah, 52.2; Wyoming, 
51.1; Idaho, 43.7; Vermont, 34.1; Nevada, 29.6; Montana, 25.4; 
Oregon, 25.2; Nebraska, 20.0; California, 17.9; and Texas, 17.9. 
With the exception of three New England states (Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Maine) all the 18 leaders were west of the 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Arkansas, Louisiana line. From this and 
many other indexes it is evident that the people of the Western 
states are, on the whole, better educated than those in the Eastern 
states. The proportion of college graduates among the people 
aged 25 and over is definitely higher in ten Western states than it 
is in most of the Eastern and Central states. Apparently selective 
migration explains much of the difference. The average in the 
East is held down by millions of emigrants from Europe, while 
it seems likely that migrants toward the Mountain and Pacific 
states are on the average better educated than the people who stay 
at home. 

A second result of the tabulation is that the suburbs of large 
cities furnish nearly all the leaders of cities in high averages of 
educational standing. This becomes evident when we observe the 
24 communities which had an average educational status of 12.7 
years or more. These 24 cities were in every instance either de luxe 
residential suburbs of large cities or university towns. Four of these 
cities were in California; three each in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas; two each in Illinois and Ohio; and one in each of 
seven other states. The 24 communities are recorded in Table tr. 
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TABLE I 
UNITED STATES CITIES OF HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
U = University city 
Average Years 


of Schooling 
State City (1940) Comments 


Mich. E. Lansing 14.3 U 

Pa. Swarthmore 13.9 near Philadelphia 

Ohio Upper Arlington 13.7 near Columbus 

N.C. Chapel Hill 13.7 U 

Ill. Winnetka 13.6 near Chicago 

‘Tex. University Park 13.6 near Dallas 

N.Y. Scarsdale 13.5 near New York 
City 

Tex. Highland Park 13.5 near Dallas 

Ohio Shaker Heights 13.0 near Cleveland 

Pa. Mt. Lebanon 12.9 near Pittsburgh 

Pa. State College 12.9 U 

Ind. W. Lafayette 12.9 U 

Calif. San Marino 12.9 near Los Angeles 

Calif. Claremont 12.8 near Los Angeles 

Calif. Beverly Hills 12.8 near Los Angeles 

Ill. Kenilworth 12.8 near Chicago 

N.Y. Garden City 12.8 near New York 
City 

Mo. Clayton 12.8 near St. Louis 

Calif. Piedmont 12.7 near San Francisco | 

Mass. Wellesley 12.7 near Boston : 

N.Y. Bronxville 12.7 near New York 
City 

Tex. Alamo Heights 12.7 near San Antonio 

Wash. Pullman 12.7 U 

Wis. Shorewood 12.7 near Milwaukee 





It is of interest to observe three Southern cities among the top 
eight names in Table 1. The university town of Chapel Hill 
North Carolina, is fourth on the list; and two residential suburbs 
of Dallas, Texas, stand higher than any city from the Pacific Coast. f 
Yet of the 24 cities, seven are in the northeast, seven in North | 
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Central states, five on the Pacific Coast, and only five elsewhere. 

There are 50 cities with an average educational status of 12.5 
years or more. Seven of these are suburbs of New York City; six 
of Chicago; three each, of Los Angeles and San Francisco; two 
each, of the District of Columbia, Cleveland, Columbus, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Dallas, and Milwaukee. The other 15 
cities are scattered widely from Coronado, California, to Coral 
Gables, Florida; and from East Grand Rapids, Michigan, to 
Auburn, Alabama. In this list Chicago, with six, has about twice 
as many distinguished suburbs as its size would suggest.” For the 
District of Columbia the two suburbs are Greenbelt, Maryland 
(12.5), and Falls Church, Virginia (12.6). The seven distin- 
guished suburbs of New York City are three in Westchester 
County to the north, three in New Jersey to the west, and one on 
Long Island to the east. In this order they are Scarsdale (13.5), 
Bronxville (12.7), Pelham Manor (12.5), Glen Ridge (12.5), 
Ridgewood (12.5), South Orange (12.5) and Garden City (12.8). 
The adult people of these suburbs have had on the average about 
50 per cent more schooling than the citizens of the five boroughs, 
which compose New York City proper. This condition is char- 
acteristic of most of the large urban areas of the United States. 

What of the large cities themselves? Of the 613 cities with 10.0 
years or more of schooling for the average adult, only 19 had a 
population of 75,000 or more. This is only 3 per cent, a somewhat 
lower proportion than would be found if there were no qualifica- 
tion as to education. In 1940 there were 127 United States cities of 
75,000 or more people, and 3,464 of 2,500 or more, a ratio of 4 
per cent. Our 613 cities with 10.0 years or more of schooling form 
only 18 per cent of all the United States cities. In Table 2 are 
shown the 19 large cities. 


2They are Winnetka (13.6), Kenilworth (12.8), Glencoe (12.6), Western Springs 
(12.6), La Grange (12.5), and Wilmette (12.5). 
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TABLE 2 
UNITED STATES CITIES WITH OVER 75,000 PEOPLE 
WITH HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


Average Years Population 
of Schooling in Thousands 

State City (1940) (1940) Comments 
Calif. Los Angeles 10.7 1,504 

D.C. Washington 10.2 663 U* 
Wash. Seattle 10.8 368 U 
Ore. Portland 10.2 305 U 
Calif. Oakland 10.0 302 U 
Tex. Dallas 10.4 295 — 
Okla. Oklahoma City 10.7 204 U* 
Calif. San Diego 10.7 203 -- 
Calif. Long Beach III 164 — 
Iowa Des Moines 10.9 160 U* 
Okla. Tulsa 11.0 142 U 
Wash. Spokane 10.1 122 U 
Kan. Wichita 10.5 115 U 
Calif. Sacramento 10.1 106 ® 
Ark. Little Rock 10.0 88 U* 
Calif. Berkeley 12.3 86 U 
Calif. Glendale 12.2 83 — 
Calif. Pasadena 11.5 82 U 
Neb. Lincoln 11.1 82 U* 


Key: U = University city 
* = Capital city 


Several observations of considerable interest may be made from 
Table 2: (1) Of the 19 cities, eleven are in the Pacific coastal states, 


including eight in California. Seven are Midwestern: Iowa, | 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma (two), Texas, and Arkansas. Onlya | 


single city is in the East, z.e., Washington, D.C. These facts con- 
firm others presented above in revealing the higher educational 


status of the western and especially the far western areas of the | 
United States. (2) The three California cities of about 80,000 | 
population—Berkeley (12.3), Glendale (12.2), and Pasadena | 


(11.5)—have a higher educational status than any of the others 


of these large cities. Their average period of schooling was 120 f 
years as against 10.5 for the rest of the 19 cities. (3) At least 14 of [ 
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the 19 cities are graced by the presence of one or more universities 
and colleges. Six cities are capitals, another factor which tends to 
elevate the level of education and general alertness in intellectual 
matters. (4) Among the fourteen United States cities of 500,000 
or more people in 1940, Los Angeles (10.7) was in a class by itself 
in respect to educational status. The other 13 cities averaged 8.8 
years of schooling, nearly two years less than that of Los Angeles. 
This is a very substantial margin which the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce does not seem to have emphasized in its otherwise 
vigorous optimism. 

Of the 613 cities with 10.0 years or more of schooling, there are 
sixteen which are capital cities and at least six in other states which 
are suburbs of capital cities. Thus nearly half the capitals of the 
entire country are in this list, although the 613 cities are only 18 
per cent of the total of all United States cities. The capitals and 
the suburbs of capitals appear in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
STATE CAPITALS 
WITH AVERAGE SCHOOLING IO YEARS OR OVER (AGE 25 AND UP) 


Average Years 
of Schooling 
(1940) 


State Cit 

Ark. Little Rock 10.0 
Calif. Sacramento 10.1 
D.C. Washington 10.2 
Idaho Boise 11.3 
lowa Des Moines 10.9 
Miss. Jackson 10.3 
Mont. Helena 10.0 
Neb. Lincoln ILI 
ND. Bismarck 10.9 
Okla. Oklahoma City 10.7 
S.D. Pierre 12.1 
Utah Salt Lake City 11.4 
Vt. Montpelier 11.9 
Wash. Olympia 10.2 
Wis. Madison 11.8 


Cheyenne 10.0 
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SUBURBS OF STATE CAPITALS 
(WHERE CAPITAL IS NOT LISTED ABOVE) 


Average Years 
of Schooling 


State City (1940) 
Ariz. Tempe (Phoenix) 11.3 
Conn. W. Hartford (Hartford) 12.1 
Mass. Wellesley (Boston) 12.7 
Mass. Winchester (Boston) 12.5 
Mich. E. Lansing (Lansing) 14.3 
Ohio Upper Arlington (Columbus) 13.7 


The five leaders among the capitals are Pierre, South Dakota 
(12.1); Montpelier, Vermont (11.9); Madison, Wisconsin (11.8); 
Salt Lake City, Utah (11.4); and Boise, Idaho (11.3). All of these 
are in the West except Montpelier, Vermont. The list of suburbs 
of capital cities has a distinctly higher average rating than the 
capitals themselves. This is in accordance with the definite tend- 
ency for residential suburbs to excel the central cities to which they 
are adjacent. 

In Life magazine for June 30, 1947, there were a number of 
pages showing the chief characteristics of the United States— 
things to be proud of on Independence Day (the Fourth of July). 
In that connection the editors referred to “the industries that make 
America strong and the suburbs that make her beautiful.” From 
the material presented in the present paper one can infer that a 
substantial proportion of the professional and managerial people 
have gravitated to the beauty of the suburbs. This tendency is in 
accord with the fact that the leaders even in science are guided 
in large measure by the aesthetic sense. The beauties of Nature 
refresh the spirit and give new energy to the mind, and this fact 
seems to be widely recognized in America. 





Walter G. Bowerman is Assistant Actuary for the New York Life Insurance Company. 




















PUBLIC OPINION AND CROSSFIRE 
Louis E. Raths and Frank N. Trager 


Section | 


Early in 1947 it was learned that Mr. Dore Schary, Executive 
Vice-President in charge of production at RKO Studios, was going 
to produce a film called Crossfire, dealing with the problem of 
anti-Semitism in particular, and prejudice in general. This in itself 
was a significant event, for it would mean that a major film studio 
was producing a film for the first time dealing with this serious 
social problem—and dealing with it not as a documentary film 
for a limited audience, but in terms of the normal screen and 
motion-picture audience who come to see films in regular motion- 
picture theaters. 

The facts about the picture can be stated briefly. Crossfire is a 
screen play written by John Paxton and directed by Edward 
Dmytryk. It stars Robert Young as the detective-hero, Robert 
Mitchum as a hero who is a member of the armed forces, and 
Robert Ryan as a recently discharged veteran who is the villain. 
Sam Levene plays the small and yet significant part of the Jew 
who is murdered—solely because he is a Jew. The picture is writ- 
ten and produced in a slow-paced but deeply exciting manner, 
designed to ferret out the cause and perpetrator of a pair of 
murders. In this respect, the story stands on its own feet. It can be 
enjoyed as a distinguished example of a trend in motion pictures, 
trade-marked by such people as Alfred Hitchcock, Carol Reed, 
Mark Hellinger, and now, Dore Schary, among others. But 
beyond its theatrical satisfactions in terms of a “mystery” film it 
articulates a serious problem as warp and woof of the story itself. 
The villain is a man who is essentially pathological in his hatred 
—a hatred which he vents by being a bully; by murdering a Jew 
in the name of his hatred for Jews; by murdering his friend in 
order to protect himself; by indicating that he really is a sick soul, 
345 
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a soul in whom the accumulated hatreds typified in his anti- 
Semitism finally end in tragic disaster for him as well as for his 
victims. 

The problem of anti-Semitism has been with us a long time. 
Since 1933, it has been exacerbated by the startling fact that a sov. 
ereign power, for the first time in modern history, made use of all 
of the instruments of sovereignty in order to promote anti- [ 
Semitism at home and to export it abroad as a divisive weapon in 
its strategy of terror. The use of anti-Semitism became part of the 
war of nerves which led to the Second World War. 

The villain in Crossfire is the kind of person who fell victim 
to the Hitlers in the modern world and became an instrument in 
bringing about the recent holocaust. The picture attempts to show 
not only this pathology in its worst form, namely, murder, but 
also through a dramatic speech by the detective-hero, it tries to 
point up the interrelation among many forms of prejudice: preju- 
dice against persons in different states, called, derisively, hillbillies; 
prejudice against persons who themselves or whose parents emi- 
grated from various European countries; prejudice which discrimi- 
nates on the job, in the school, in buying houses; prejudice which 
at various times in America’s history has led to explosive and 
murderous situations. The lesson pointed out in this speech is one 
which is historically true and psychologically sound. Prejudice not | 
always eventuates in lynchings and murders but, even in its less 
evil form, stems from the same kind of social and emotional dis- 
ease which ultimately may engulf a whole society. : 

This analysis of prejudice has been validated by the social scien- 
tists. It has been preached by the great religious leaders of all 
faiths. It has been handled dramatically from time to time on the 
stage and in a number of notable instances, though isolated ones, 
on the air. As indicated above, it is the first time that the great 
medium of the motion picture has attempted to treat this problem. 

A curious thing happened. Whereas treatment of this problem 
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on the air, in the press, in speeches, has been commanly accepted 
as appropriate, objection was raised to its portrayal on the screen. 
Now there were certain legitimate worries relating to a Holly- 
wood film on anti-Semitism. Would the film producers develop a 
picture in which the problem was intelligently treated? Would 
reviewers condemn it because Hollywood tried to be serious as 
well as entertaining? Would audiences condemn Hollywood for 
the same reason and stay away from the picture? Would the pic- 
ture have any effect upon audiences; that is, would they be the 
better or the worse, or the same, for having seen the picture? 
These, we indicate, were legitimate worries. Early previews 
brought in another kind of worry which seemed to many of us 
farfetched and improbable; namely, that audiences might tend to 
identify themselves, not with the forces of good, as portrayed by 
the detective-hero and the sergeant-hero, but because of the issue 
of anti-Semitism, identify themselves with the villain. In other 
words, that Americans might applaud the anti-Semitism of the 
villain who murders as the final expression of his internal hatreds. 


Because of these questions, and with the permission of the pro- 
ducer, we decided to arrange for a number of previews and tests 
of the picture before it opened on July 22 at the Rivoli Theater in 
New York City. Here are the steps we took: 


1. In mid-June 1947 the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith 
invited some fifty people representing a variety of Christian and Jewish 
agencies, engaged in the task of educating for good human relations, 
to preview the film. With the exception of representatives from one 
Jewish agency, the reaction of this audience overwhelmingly endorsed 
the picture and praised both its intent and production. 

2. The next day, a preview was arranged for a small group of experts 
who had formed a committee, on the invitation of the Anti-Defamation 
League, to set up an evaluation and testing procedure with respect to 
Crossfire. The persons at this preview included Dr. Louis E. Raths, 
Chairman; Dr. Avrum Ben-Avi, Clinical Psychologist, New York 
University; Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook, Professor of Educational Sociology, 
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Wayne University, Detroit; Dr. Elaine Forsythe, Professor of Social 
Psychology, Albany State Teachers College; Mr. Charles Siepmann, 
formerly of the British Broadcasting Company, now Director of the 
Center for Communications, New York University; and Mr. Frank 
N. Trager. This committee agreed unanimously that the film was 
indeed a worthy one, and that research should be undertaken to 
determine audience reaction. 


After seeing it, they raised a number of questions with the pro- 
ducer, Mr. Schary; made several suggestions in connection with 
cutting the film and redoing one or two scenes; and then discussed 
with him the kind of questions which they would like to have 
explored with various audiences. These questions related to the 
possible reactions of audiences to the villain; to the way in which 
he is ultimately handled in the film; to the motivation of the prin- 
cipal characters in the film; to possible identifications audiences 
would make with various characters in the film. Notwithstanding 
their own favorable reaction to Crossfire, the committee. was 
hesitant in anticipating or predicting audience reaction. They felt 
that the film should be put to the test. 

Every member of the committee voiced the conviction that a 
single picture would not, of itself, produce a tremendously sig- 
nificant difference in changing basic attitudes. Moreover, the com- 
mittee members were convinced that the effect of the motion pic- 
ture would vary under different circumstances and that the film 
would probably have more significant effects if those who saw it 
became involved in discussions of the issues in informal home and 
community situations. However, having so effective a picture fol- 
lowed by other pictures and the general use of means of communi- 
cation to air these problems would, in all probability, significantly 
affect the mores of the community. In testing the consequences 
following the showing of Crossfire, our committee would not, 
of course, be testing the worth of the cumulative effect of such a 
series. The job of testing the impact of a cycle or a program of such 
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events remains for the future. The committee felt that Crossfire 
might be significant in still another way: it would stimulate audi- 
ences to think over many ideas of their own relating to prejudices 
of one kind or another. The picture has a quality which provokes 
reflection. This is a good thing in itself, and reflects creditably on 
Hollywood. 

Asa result of this second preview, the committee, headed by Dr. 
Raths, agreed with Mr. Schary on a series of tests with a high- 
* school audience in a city in Ohio, and an average adult audience 
in Boston and Denver. The following sections describe in more 
detail these tests. 

Section Il 


Preface 


A city of 50,000, located in the state of Ohio, was chosen as the 
center for testing on the high-school level. The particular city 
was chosen because in many respects it was thought to represent a 
“typical Middletown city,” and also because in the very recent past 
it had been the subject of study by various faculty members of the 
near-by university. School officials, teachers, and the students were 
willing to co-operate in the study, and it was agreed that all report- 
ing would be done in an anonymous fashion. The population of 
the selected city is predominately white, native-born, Protestant, 
with a reasonably large Catholic element. Good municipal plan- 
ning is reflected in its well-paved and well-lighted streets. It has 
its own gas, light, and water utilities. The leading industries are: 
(a) production of metal castings, (b) manufacturing of safes, (c) 
paper-making, (d) machine-tool-making. 

This community depends largely upon its own resources for its 
social life. It has such organizations as the Elks, Moose, Y.M.C.A., 
and Catholic Centers. Since there are no large auditoriums in the 
city, the high-school auditorium has been used for concerts and 
dramatic presentations. 
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In regard to the schools, it may be stated that the community 
people have been actively interested in their welfare. The school 
board has held the confidence of the citizens of the community. 
Satisfactory working relations have been established between the 
community and the schools. In all of the outwardly observable 
characteristics the community seemed to be the typical Middle 
Western town. 


Issues Raised in the Motion Picture Crossfire 


In the picture, the resources of the law are mobilized to capture 
the murderer. Would students tend to have less respect for the 
law or more respect for the law when it is actively in pursuit of a 
hate-monger ? 

In the picture, some of the principal characters are members of 
the armed services and some are recently discharged members of 
the services. Is it possible that the showing of the film might have 
serious consequences so far as respect for the armed services is 
concerned? 

The film also brings in, and in a rather dramatic manner, some 
history of the persecution of Catholics which was not alto- 
gether uncommon in the last century. A question was raised as to 
whether the clarification of this particular issue might not also 
have adverse effects among students on attitudes toward Catholics 
and toward Protestants. 

In the picture, a young Tennessee mountaineer is the butt of 
ridicule of the villain of the film. As the film carries through, 
this rustic Tennessean becomes party to a subtle plot to trap the 
real killer. This character wears the uniform of the United States 
Army, too. The question is raised whether students might 
interpret his role as that of a treacherous and perhaps double- 
dealing individual who brings disgrace not only upon himself, 
but upon his military outfit. 
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The principal character of the film is a detective who is por- 
trayed by Robert Young. In the course of the story, Mr. Young 
makes several brief speeches against prejudice. He seems to want 
to include prejudices of all kinds, although the film itself places 
great emphasis upon prejudice against Catholics, prejudice against 
Jews, and prejudice against some other minority groups. The 
question was raised: What effect might this have upon prevail- 
ing opinions of young people with respect to foreigners, to 
Negroes, to various liberals who are vigorously defending minority 
groups? 

In order to answer these questions and others, it became neces- 
sary to set up some plan of investigation whereby evidence could 
be collected relevant to the change or lack of change in attitudes 
following the showing (seeing) of the film. Ordinarily, attitudes 
have been measured in the past by simply asking people for their 
opinions on whatever issue was under consideration. The direct 
measurement of opinion by asking individuals how they stood on 
the relevant issues was discarded on the ground that long experi- 
ence in a variety of fields has tended to show that people judge 
themselves to be more tolerant than may actually be the case. 

A second alternative was decided upon. We made the assump- 
tion that those who saw the motion picture, Crossfire, would be 
stimulated to talk about it with their friends. We made the further 
assumption that, if we could get some judgment from individuals 
about the opinions of their friends before and after the showing of 
the motion picture, we would be securing evidence concerning the 
influence of the motion picture in bringing about a change in 
attitude. 

At this point, attention must be directed toward the construc- 
tion of the questionnaire which was used in the study. The iden- 
tical form of the questionnaire had been used previously on a 
number of occasions in some small Ohio communities. These com- 
munities were known by informed observers to have rather defi- 
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nite prejudices against certain minority groups, and the adminis- 
tration of the test in these communities brought results which 
confirmed the judgments of the so-called expert, or informed, 
judges. In other words, there seemed to be some validity to the 
instrument as determined by previous trial. 

In making a plan for testing whether or not Crossfire would 
bring about changes in attitudes of those who saw the picture, we 
might conceivably have set up a pattern which involved “control 
groups.” By and large, however, the use of “control groups” in 
social experimentation is a misnomer, and tends rather to abuse 
sound scientific methodology. If a control is assumed to be a 
factor which is influencing the conclusion, and if a “control study” 
is one in which these influential factors can be measured in a way 
which will allow for the prediction of consequences, then with our 
customary lack of ability to identify the factors, it probably would 
have been impossible to have arranged for a controlled experi- 
ment. This was beyond possibility; attempts in that direction 
would probably have taken years. We therefore ruled it out as a 
method in this case. 

Sometimes, in investigations of this kind, the so-called “com- 
parison-group” method is used. In this instance the investigators 
do not delude themselves into believing that they have the situa- 
tion under control. In a rather crude way, however, they wanted 
to determine whether or not the showing of the film to one group 
brought about greater changes of attitude in that group than were 
to be observed in another group which had not seen the film. For 
the purposes of the present investigation, this sort of arrangement 
seemed to have no practical worth. We were almost positive that 
the film was going to be shown commercially in practically all 
cities in the United States. Our primary concern was to find out 
whether or not those who saw the film tended to like it or to dis- 
like it; tended to identify themselves with a certain character and 
to reject others; tended to be influenced strongly, mildly, or not 
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at all by the experience. Consequently, we chose not to have a 
so-called “comparison group” and we did choose to find out, as 
directly as we could, some of the reactions of those people who 
saw the picture. 

It is obvious that we are unable to say that the motion picture, as 
a single isolated phenomenon, did or did not bring about certain 
changes in attitude. If significant changes had occurred, we could 
not have been able to say that this motion picture was the cause of 
those changes. On the other hand, we anticipated that if no sig- 
nificant changes in response did occur, we could say that the 
motion picture had not been tremendously influential in bringing 
about significant shifts in attitudes toward minority groups. This 
again rests upon the assumption that the instrument we used 
would reflect significant changes if they did occur, and we are 
going on the assumption that our questionnaire would in fact 
reveal a significant difference if one had taken place. The rejection 
of this assumption by the readers would probably be accompanied 
by a rejection of our conclusions. Doubt of this assumption would 
probably result in doubting the conclusions that are reported 
herein. At this point we will introduce our questions and report 
the percentages of replies before the motion picture was shown 
and after the motion picture was shown. Crossfire was viewed 
by these high-school students on a Wednesday. The previous day 
they had responded to the questionnaire, and again on Friday (of 
the same week) they responded to the questionnaire. Hence, any 
differences that are shown in the accompanying tables are dif- 
ferences between Tuesday and Friday. We made a second assump- 
tion to the effect that in these intervening several days, the students 
would probably be stimulated to voice their own individual reac- 
tions to the film, to characters portrayed in the film, and to the 
plot in general. 

We assumed that among their friends and classmates there prob- 
ably would be discussion of some of the principal incidents in the 
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film. The questionnaire asked each individual student to estimate 
the number of his acquaintances who had biases toward certain 
minority groups. We went ahead on the theory that if the film 
did release sentiments of prejudice toward minority groups, these 
would be apparent in a large number of interpersonal contacts, 
and would reveal themselves also in the second administrations of 
the questionnaire. In the following pages each question on the 
questionnaire is stated, and the before and after results are 
presented. 
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W hat is your own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

1. Some young people have very little respect for any religion other 
than their own. If they are Protestants, they sometimes do not like 
Catholics. If they are Catholic, they sometimes do not like Protestants. 
They think their own religion is the very best, and they think that 
people with other religions are not as good as they are. How many 
people do you know who are like this? 


ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF _ EVERYBODY 


percent percent percent percent percent percent 
Before: 8 52 16 21 3 0 
After: 4 63 18 Il 4 ty) 


The reader will notice that before the motion picture was 
shown, a total of 24 per cent of the replies were in the upper three 
categories, indicating that half or more of the people whom they 
knew think that people with other religions are not as good as 
they are. The film was then shown. If we may assume that the 
film released sentiments concerning tolerance and intolerance 
with respect to Protestants and Catholics, and, if we can assume 
further, that these individuals in marking these ballots reflected 
fairly well the influence of the motion picture, then we can say 
that there was a decrease in the number of people who said that 
half or more of the people whom they knew were like this, 
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because in the “post-test” only 15 per cent were found in the upper 
three categories.’ 

Because many of the principal characters involved in the motion 
picture had relationships to our armed forces, either in the recent 
past or in the present, we proposed the following question: 


What is your own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

2. Some young people are in favor of universal military-training for 
all young men at the age of 18. How many people in high school do 
you know who favor compulsory military-training? 

ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY AFEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 
percent percent percent percent percent percent 
Before: 13 35 21 19 8 3 
After: 17 42 20 10 6 


* Occasionally one or two students did not answer every question and therefore our 
percentages do not always add up exactly to 100 per cent. 


In their responses to this question, 30 per cent of the students 
checked one of the upper three categories, indicating that half, 
much more than half, or nearly all of their acquaintances were in 
favor of universal military-training. After the film was shown, 19 
per cent of the responses were to be found in these categories. 
This constitutes a drop of 11 per cent. The inference was made 
that attitudes toward universal military-training were affected 
adversely. 

Quite deliberately we allowed some questions to remain in the 
test which seemed to have little bearing upon the central theme 
of the motion picture with the intent that they should be consid- 


1 One hundred and thirty students of grades 10, 11, and 12, in a Middle Western city 
took the pretest. Of these 130, 114 saw the film and took the post-test. The percentages 
which are reported are based upon these two figures. Because the students did not sign 
their names to the questionnaires, it would have been impossible to identify every 
individual paper. Examination schedules within the school conflicted with the study and 
Not every person who saw the film was able to reply to the second giving of the ques- 
tionnaire. By a random sampling method we could have eliminated 16 papers of the 
pretest, but we decided to include all the results because the number in both instances 
exceeded 100, and there was no special point for controlling the number as such. 
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ered as “checking” questions. One of these related to labor unions 
and it follows: 


What is your own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 
3. Labor Unions. How many young men and women of high-school 
age are unfriendly to labor unions? How many young people do you 
know who are opposed to the idea of labor unions? 


ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 


percent percent percent percent percent per cent 
Before: 21 38 13 18 5 4 
After: 20 40 14 17 7 I 


Here, 27 per cent of the pretest replies are to be found in the 
upper three categories and in the post-test, 25 per cent of the 
replies are located there. It is evident that no significant shift 
occurred here, and because the film does not bring up issues related 
to labor unions, the results were the expected ones. 

The fourth question was related to Negroes. The subject of tol- 
erance was so sharply treated in the motion picture that the 
assumption was made that a shift toward minority groups might 
very well be reflected in attitudes toward Negroes, and so the 
following question was inserted: 


What ts your own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

4. Attitudes toward Negroes. Some youth look down on the Negro 
people. They think that white people are better than Negroes. How 
many young people do you know who seem to be prejudiced against 
Negroes? 

ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY AFEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 
per cent percent percent percent percent percent 
Before: 7 40 19 16 16 2 
After: 3 60 16 12 9 0 


It is to be noted that 34 per cent of the replies of the pretest 
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indicate that half, much more than half, or nearly all of the 
respondents were prejudiced. If the motion picture were to release 
more intense feelings directed against Negroes as a group, it was 
thought that this second test would reflect that change. Note, how- 
ever, that the post-test shows only 21 per cent of the replies in the 
upper three categories, and note, too, that no replies are in the 
uppermost category. If the motion picture did indeed provoke 
discussion, and if this questionnaire is sensitive enough to pick 
up the differences which might have been brought about by the 
showing of the motion picture, then those differences, too, might 
be said to be in a favorable direction. 

Question five related to the whole idea of antipathy toward 
foreigners. This was not stressed in the motion picture at all and 
there was no reason to expect that a significant change would be 
forthcoming. 


What is your own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

5. Attitudes toward foreigners. Some youth are to be classed as anti- 
foreigners. They often use such terms as Hunkies, Dagoes, Polacks, 
Hunyaks, Wops, Frogs, Limeys, Canucks. Some youth dislike foreign- 
ers. How many young people do you know who are like this? 


ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 


per cent percent percent percent percent percent 
Before: 29 44 13 8 I ) 
After: 22 55 14 7 I I 


Both before and after the movie was shown, g per cent of the 
responses were to be found in the three upper categories. No 
significant change occurred. 

As was stated previously the motion picture is more than a 
detective story. It assumes much increased importance because a 
man is killed largely because he is a Jew. There was a very grave 
concern about whether the showing of the movie might increase 
hostility toward Jewish people. Question six was designed to get 
some evidence on that point: 
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What is your own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

6. Attitudes toward Jewish people. You know the young people 
around you. What is their attitude toward Jewish people? How many 
could be counted as having prejudice against Jews? 

ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY AFEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 
per cent percent percent percent percent percent 


Before: 15 45 19 13 5 2 
After: 8 56 21 10 4 I 

Before the motion picture was shown, 20 per cent of the replies 
were in the upper three categories. After the motion picture was 
shown, 15 per cent of the replies are to be found in those cate- 
gories. The change is small and probably insignificant. The evi- 
dence will probably help to quiet the fears of some people who 
are opposed to the public clarification of issues of this kind. There 
is a school of thought which holds that discussion of itself tends to 
produce more prejudice, to increase intolerance. Another school 
of thought maintains that it depends upon the discussion and how 
it is handled. These people believe that Crossfire was not only an 
artistic motion picture, but that it would also be an effective instru- 
ment for helping to clarify pro- and anti-Jewish sentiment; and 
that through this clarification, intolerance would be decreased. 
The evidence is conclusive in the sense that no adverse trend is 
apparent. The evidence is in the direction of diminishing intoler- 
ance but the difference is small. 

Individuals who have worked with adolescent groups have fre- 
quently remarked upon a prevailing tendency to want to be like 
everybody else. There is a disposition among many adolescent 
groups “not to stick their necks out,” “not to defend a position if 
large numbers are against it.” In the film, the forces of law and 
order make use of a young Tennessee mountaineer in setting a 
trap for the murderer. He demurs on the ground that, after all, he 
would rather not have anything to do with the whole situation 
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and assserts, moreover, that he cannot see why he should be the 
one to play an important part in the capture. There is a kind of 
sentiment that he does not want to be different from other people 
in his outfit; he would prefer to be treated and to live the way all 
the others do. On the assumption that his participation might 
reveal among adolescent audiences more of a disposition, after 
seeing the film, to assert independence in their thinking, the fol- 
lowing question was included: 


What is your own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

7. Attitude toward “being different.” Do most American youth want 
to be like everybody else? Will they keep quiet if they see that most 
of the others believe something else? Will they “stick their necks out” 
or would they much rather go along with the crowd? How many 
young people do you know who would rather keep quiet than stick up 
for something that other youth do not believe? 


ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF’ EVERYBODY 


percent percent percent percent percent percent 
Before: 2 32 18 28 II 8 
After: 4 33 19 26 12 5 
Forty-seven per cent of the pretest replies were found in the 
highest categories. After the motion picture was shown, 43 per 
cent were found in these categories, and the change is probably 
not significant. 
To gather some evidence on whether or not the agencies which 
deal with law and order would suffer or gain in prestige through 
the showing of this film, the following question was formulated: 


What is your best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

8. Attitudes toward the law. How does American youth, as you 
know it, look at the agencies we have to preserve law and order? 
Policemen, detectives, prosecuting attorneys, judges, and others con- 
cerned with law enforcement? How many youth do you know who 
are, in general, unsympathetic, somewhat opposed toward people whose 
job it is to see that laws are obeyed? 
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ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 


percent percent percent percent percent percent 
Before: 12 46 16 10 12 3 
After: 12 49 18 II 4 3 


In the pretest, 25 per cent of the replies are in the highest cate- 
gories and in the posttest, only 18 per cent are there. Law-enforce- 
ment agencies actively engaged in the capture of a murderer who 
killed because of hate, showed a gain in prestige. 

The film Crossfire does not have any character who might be 
associated with the stereotyped figure commonly thought of as a 
liberal. We see a detective who is doing his work and doing it as 
well as he can. Some question was raised as to whether or not the 
film would encourage or discourage liberalism and hence the 
following question was proposed for inclusion: 


What is your best guess about the opinions of young people whom 

you know? 

g. Some people do not like persons who stand up for Negroes; they 
do not like people who stand up for Jews; they do not like people who 
defend labor unions; they do not like people who defend minority 
groups. How many youth do you know who dislike persons who stand 
up and defend Negroes, Jews, and other minority groups? 


ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF’ EVERYBODY 


percent percent percent percent percent percent 

Before: 25 51 II II I 0 

After: 23 55 II 10 ) i) 
A glance at the figures indicates that 12 per cent were in the 
upper three levels before the motion picture was shown, and 10 
per cent of the replies were in those same levels after the motion 
picture was shown. There was no expectation of a significant 
increase with respect to a generalized attitude toward liberals, and 
the findings are consistent with that expectation. Some concern 
was manifested because the motion-picture industry was introduc- 
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ing a very controversial topic into theaters of America. What effect 
might this have on attitudes toward motion pictures in general? A 
question was proposed which asked for opinions with respect to 
motion pictures, the radio, and newspapers. The percentages 
before and after are reported in the following question: 


What is your own best guess about the opinions of young people whom 
you know? 

10. Social issues and radio, motion pictures and the press. What does 
American youth think of the ways that the motion pictures, the radio, 
and the newspapers treat important social problems? Do these three 
give accurate, truthful pictures of life as it is, and do they use their influ- 
ence to make our society a better one for all people? Since you know 
young people, how many of them believe that the motion picture, the 
radio, and the newspapers are far short of what they should be? 


a) Motion pictures are far from satisfactory. 
ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THAN HALF, HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 


per cent percent percent percent percent percent 
Before: II 47 17 15 8 I 
After: 12 45 22 8 10 I 
The number in the upper three categories decreased from 24 
per cent to 1g per cent, which may indeed indicate a favorable 
response to motion pictures like Crossfire. 


b) The radio is far from satisfactory. 
ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY A FEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 


per cent percent percent percent percent percent 

Before: 27 - 43 16 8 2 2 
After: 24 4! 17 10 3 3 

Before the motion picture, 12 per cent of the replies are to be 
found in the upper three categories and after the motion picture, 
about 16 per cent of the replies are to be found there. The differ- 
ence is not significant, but it is in a direction that is less favorable 
to radio. 
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c) The newspapers are far from satisfactory. 
ONLY MUCH LESS ABOUT MUCH MORE ALMOST 
NOBODY AFEW THAN HALF HALF THAN HALF EVERYBODY 
percent percent percent percent percent percent 
Before: 19 36 22 II 8 2 
After: 19 4! 14 12 9 2 


Here again the differences are surely not significant, and here 
again they are in the direction of being somewhat unfavorable 
to newspapers. 

By and large, the responses are in the direction of supporting 
those who feel that the motion picture is well accepted by those 
adolescents who saw it, and that the changes in their attitudes are 
in a favorable direction so far as they relate to issues directly 
touched upon in the motion picture Crossfire. 

There is no proof in these figures that the motion picture itself 
brought about favorable or very significant and far-ranging 
changes in attitudes. But the reader must remember that we 
sought an answer to the question, “Will there be a serious adverse 
change in attitude as a result of exhibiting Crossfire?” To this 
question the response seems to be a very emphatic negative. No 
serious adverse changes are reflected in these figures. 

All of the replies so far discussed were anonymous and were 
derived from questionnaires which students filled out before and 
after seeing the motion picture. In the questionnaires these stu- 
dents identified themselves in terms of religious affiliation, 
academic-grade level, sex, race of father and mother, and esti- 
mated annual family income. At this writing, the replies have 
not been analyzed in terms of these categories. Instead, they have 
been treated as one single large group. 

Evidence from questionnaires is viewed with some suspicion 
when values are at stake. Therefore, part of our design included a 
plan to interview intensively some of the outstanding leaders and 
some of the outstanding rejects among the student body of this 





Ohio high school. A sociometric test was given to aid in identify. | 
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ing individuals to be interviewed, and in the process, we also 
secured helpful advice from principals and teachers. 

The interviews were conducted by a trained psychologist and 
each one consumed about one hour’s time. Eighteen students 
were interviewed under circumstances that could be described as 
informal, free, and permissive. The verdict of these young people 
was unanimous. They liked the motion picture. They admired 
very much the characters of the detective and the sergeant. They 
had certain reservations about parts of the film, as almost every 
individual does about practically every film. These young people 
thought the murderer deserved very severe punishment, though 
some of them were vigorously opposed to the idea that he should 
be shot down by the forces of law and order. Some of the students 
pointed out in the interviews that the murderer was a product of 
circumstances; that he had learned this prejudice in a society 
which had to share the blame. Some of these young people 
believed that the role of the social order in creating prejudice 
should have been made more clear; and two of the students 
thought that somehow or other an effort should have been made 
to re-educate this murderer to the end that he might rid himself 
of his prejudices and become a wholesome, normal, human being. 

All in all, the evidence from questionnaires and from inter- 
views supplemented and re-enforced each other. For nearly all the 
individuals who saw it, Crossfire was an experience that tended 
to produce favorable reactions. These changes were small, but the 
effects that were produced were uniformly in the direction that 
could be described as favorable. 

Many of the students interviewed said that this picture made 
one stop and think. This comment was especially appreciated 
because of a charge sometimes made about motion pictures in this 
field. It is said that the motion pictures do not challenge beliefs. 
They are instead simple, banal, propaganda devices. Where 
young high-school people, both boys and girls, say frequently 
that the motion picture was the cause for reflection, we have 
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some hope that Hollywood films directed toward other and 
equally serious social problems may have the same effect of | 
stimulating a reappraisal of values. 


Section III 


Adult Reactions 


Although the film company had conducted a “sneak preview” 
in a theater in the Yorkville section of New York City with what 
it described as favorable results, we decided that we should con. | 
tinue our independent investigation by testing adult audiences in | 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Denver, Colorado. We formulated a | 
simple questionnaire and made arrangements for testing adult | 
audiences immediately after the showing of the picture. Crossfire | 
was shown on Monday, June 30, in Boston at a large downtown 
theater, and on Monday, July 7, in Denver. In each instance, the 
audience did not know that it was going to see this particular pic | 
ture, although it did know that it was going to see a preview ofa | 
Hollywood picture. The audience was asked to co-operate by | 
filling out a questionnaire which was distributed in the lobby. 
This questionnaire was prepared as a self-sealing envelope, already 
stamped. A large number of individuals filled out the question- 
naire in the lobby immediately after seeing the picture. Other | 
individuals took the questionnaire home with them and mailed | 
in their reply. 

In Boston, of 1,500 questionnaires distributed, 467 persons 
answered the questionnaire in the lobby; 310 persons mailed it in 
—a more than 50 per cent return. In Denver, 1,000 copies of the F 
questionnaire were distributed under the same conditions. Three [ 
hundred thirty-four persons filled out the questionnaire in the f 
lobby; 170 mailed in their questionnaires—again, more than a 50 f 
per cent return. The results are on pages 364 and 365. | 

Comments: In going through the questionnaire, we discovered 
that question four was ambiguous. Many interpreted the question F 
to be one which required them to serve in the guise of dramatic § 
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critics, so they were offering opinions. In a number of instances, 
extra comments were written in on the questionnaires, indicating 
their approval for the way in which Mr. Ryan dramatically han- 
dled the character of Montgomery, the soldier. We also discov- 
ered that the second part of question seven was ambiguous. None- 
theless, we are reporting the results of these two questions, for 
this is the way the tests were given. 

Some general comments may’be in order about the reactions as 
indicated above. It will be noted that when the respondents took 
their questionnaires home, they were somewhat more removed 
from the picture than they had been when they had seen it. This 
is revealed in the answers to question one. Despite the ambiguity 
of question four, the response to the item: “Don’t like him,” 
arose when the respondents took their questionnaires home— 
both in Boston and in Denver. Similarly, with the passing of 
time, respondents who mailed in their replies were even more 
approving of the soldier, Leroy, who helped the detective cap- 
ture Montgomery. This was true both in Boston and in Denver. 
The same rise was indicated in the third part of question seven 
—for Denver alone. The interesting thing in this instance is that 
whereas in Boston approximately the same percentage of persons 
in the lobby and at home felt that Montgomery really got what 
he deserved, in Denver a large number of the audience who 
answered in the lobby wanted a less stringent ending; and those 
who answered from at home roughly approximated the Boston 
percentage in endorsing the justice in the film. 

The Boston audience may have had a large proportion of 
Catholics in attendance. In Denver, the majority probably were 
Protestant in religion. In both places, our own observer, Mr. 
Herbert Lizt, supervised the distribution of the questionnaires 
and scored them. He noted in both cities a considerable amount 
of enthusiasm, excitement, and oral approval given to the picture 
by the audiences. Motion-picture theater officials, and we our- 
selves, were surprised at the large proportion of returns of the 
questionnaires. 
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The picture opened at the Rivoli on July 22. The reviews carried 
in the metropolitan New York press on July 23 were on the whole 
“rave” reviews. But their “raving” was far less important than 
the obvious learning process which had started within them and 
which they, in effect, gave voice to as they wrote their reviews, 
This is the salient characteristic of Crossfire: it initiates a learn- 
ing process. It does not change anyone’s basic attitudes; but it is 
one more instrument—many are needed—which can help in that 
learning process which ultimately will make of America a richer 
and fuller democratic society. 





Dr. Louis E. Raths is Director of Research in the School of Education of New York 
University; and Frank N. Trager is National Program Director for the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith. 





TULE LAKE—SOCIAL SCIENCE IN INACTION 
Celia S. Deschin 


The war provided many persons with experiences so vital that 
they became social laboratories in which to test hypotheses pre- 
viously reserved for those moments when under the spell of ideas 
one tasted freedom. In some instances, the hypotheses thus resur- 
rected and tested have since been applied to so-called normal 
situations—with disturbing results. An assignment as Welfare 
Counselor in the Segregation Center of the War Relocation 
Authority afforded me such an experience. The social laboratory 
was Tule Lake, California, a community of some 18,000 allegedly 
“disloyal” évacués of Japanese ancestry and some 400 administra- 
tive personnel (referred to officially as Caucasian). Except for its 
geographical isolation and certain externals, such as the primitive 
facilities under which the évacués lived, their confinement within 
a small area, the general barrenness of the location, and the 
barbed-wire fences separating the two groups, Tule Lake had most 
of the components of community life. 

It had government, a police force, a general hospital, schools, 
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provision for a limited recreational program, a welfare depart- 
ment, and the prejudices that are a part of current community 
life. It had, in addition, provision for planned social research, 
which made it possible to examine at close range the effects of 
social research in this community. But to do this it will be neces- 
sary to go back to the beginnings of the War Relocation Authority. 

Then because it is impossible not to make connections, at least 
in one’s mind, a connection was made between the role of the 
social sciences in the War Relocation Authority program gener- 
ally, and in community life today. This paper concerns itself 
with this analysis and the connection—for which ample docu- 
mentation exists. The results offer a challenge to present methods 
of research in the social sciences and to their application. This 
challenge becomes increasingly more pertinent as the time in 
which to make our knowledge effective grows shorter. 

With respect to the background of this experience, i¢., the 
program of the War Relocation Authority as a whole, specifically 
the facts were: 

At the time of Pearl Harbor there existed a minority such as 
exists in all parts of the country, a minority whose problems had 
long been the subject of study by sociologists and anthropologists. 
Yet responsibility for a decision requiring knowledge of the 
way persons of Japanese descent might behave after the United 
States had declared war on Japan was delegated to a military 
commander, and he did not consult the experts in the social 
sciences. General de Witt’s final report, “Japanese Evacuation 
from the West Coast,” and subsequent publications by social 
scientists (1, 2, 4) * confirm what was known at the time, namely, 
that the decision for mass exclusion of 110,000 persons of Japanese 
ancestry from a proscribed area on the West Coast was based on 
prejudice. There is reason to believe that what the social scientists 
knew was neither publicized nor applied. Yet this knowledge 


1The numbers in the parentheses refer to the sources found in the bibliography at 
the end of the article. 
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might well have provided the basis for a very different kind of | 
solution. According to Carey McWilliams (2), so far as this | 


minority was concerned, “The most powerful economic, family 


and personal considerations dictated the necessity of continued | 
allegiance to the United States.” Among other significant socio. | 
logical facts available at the time it was also known that two thirds | 
of the 100,000 men, women, and children involved in the exclusion | 
order were American born; the rest, for the most part, had lived | 


in America from 30 to 50 years but were denied citizenship; and 
none had committed any acts of sabotage or espionage. 


Nevertheless, what has been described by the President’s Com. | 
mittee on Civil Rights as “the most striking mass interference | 
since slavery with the right to freedom” occurred in spite of | 


research in the social sciences and with little protest from social 


scientists. As a matter of fact the most documented study, The | 
Spoilage, refers to the exclusion order as a “military misconcep- | 


tion,” but Carey McWilliams makes it clear beyond any doubt 
that it was a result of the racial discrimination which had existed 


on the West Coast before the war. With a wealth of documenta. 
tion he makes the point that the Tolan Committee’s going to the | 
West Coast to determine public reaction to evacuation would not | 


have been necessary if only national security had been involved. 


But let us assume that because of the war hysteria following | 













Pearl Harbor there was nothing that those in the social sciences ; 
could have done, up to this point, to prevent mass evacuation. But > 


this is only an assumption. Had social scientists been accustomed f 


to act on the basis of their knowledge, they might have utilized 
the Tolan Committee hearings as public forums in which to make 


known the truth. On the contrary, the organized pressure groups} 
utilized the hearings to spread more hate, arouse more prejudice, 
and, in fact, provide a basis (in inflamed public opinion) for the} 
mass-exclusion order, officially described as a “military necessity.’ | 


And at least one group of social scientists, to my knowledge,F 
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agreed in advance to postpone publication of its findings until 
after the war (4). 

Because the decision was not based on knowledge, the order 
solved nothing; instead, it created unprecedented social problems. 
“What had been a small flame of race prejudice became a raging 
fire” (2). And the fire continued to rage, throughout the existence 
of the War Relocation Authority, as fuel continued to be added 
and no attempts were made to put out the fire. There is general 
agreement with the following: “Public and political pressure thus 
determined the form of the entire program. The original evacua- 
tion had not been intended to limit the free movement of the 
evacuees in any way once they were outside the narrow coastal 
strip of the Prohibited Zone. The reaction of the inland areas, 
however, resulted in evacuation becoming detention; ....” (4). 

As a nation we have become so lacking in social responsibility 
that when ruling’ on the constitutionality of the exclusion order 
the Supreme Court first stated that the Army had a right to 
exclude as a safety measure; and the same day ruled that there was 
a difference between this and the orders to detain. Because the 
original exclusion order was made on the basis of a false premise, 
what followed was corrupted and became a kind of justification 
of the initial error. While it was intended that the evacuation be 
voluntary, this was changed when the 9,000 who had voluntarily 
left the prohibited area were turned back, some even physically 
maltreated, at the borders of most of the intermontane states. The 
exclusion order was taken as proof of disloyalty. The Federal 
Government thus found itself with the problem of finding hous- 
ing for the 110,000 who were to be evacuated, and it called in the 
Army to assist with the problem. Temporary housing was estab- 
lished on race tracks and fairgrounds; family names were reduced 
to numbers; barbed-wire fences surrounded these assembly cen- 
ters; and soldiers guarded them (presumably against violence 
from an aroused and prejudiced public). Citizen 13660 (3) gives 


2 December 19, 1944. 
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a graphic picture of the initial stages of the evacuation. The use 
of barbed-wire fences, military guards, and watchtowers with 
searchlights playing over the area continued in the relocation 
centers which followed, though they were in isolated parts of 
the country. 

It is strange indeed to treat the victims of persecution as if they 
were prisoners, and the malefactors as if they were victims. This 
fallacy, unfortunately, continued to characterize the program and 
planning of the War Relocation Authority. Instead of questioning 
this, the W.R.A. planned as if faced with either an entirely new 
set of facts or a new situation. Even if the W.R.A. had deemed it 
inadvisable or inappropriate to look upon the exclusion order as 
an error during the duration of the war, its policies could have 
reflected the gross injustice done the évacués as well as the fact 
that they had been convicted of nothing. Instead, the W.R.A. 
adopted what Carey McWilliams refers to as a “policy of non- 
intervention.” While McWilliams is alluding, here, to a period 
which precedes my experience in Tule Lake after it had become 
* segregation center, the policy of nonintervention had by this 
time become well established, at least in Tule Lake. Each center 
had considerable autonomy. 

How did this policy of “nonintervention” manifest itself? The 
West Coast delegation responsible for the original stirring up of 
latent racial and economic prejudice was responsible for continu- 
ous investigations of the W.R.A. The slogan, “Send the ‘Japs’ out 
of the West Coast,” changed to “How are you going to tell a loyal 
from a disloyal Jap,” and was subsequently changed to “Separate 
the disloyal from the loyal” as the Dies Committee got going full 
swing. The need for a scapegoat was real since there was fear on 
the part of these politicians that the exclusion order might be 
ruled unconstitutional. It would take a far more exhaustive analy- 
sis than is possible in the space of this article to demonstrate the 
effect of this pressure on W.R.A. policy. Substantiation is available 
in the references 1, 2, and 3 at the end of this article. 
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While those responsible for W.R.A. policy, including social 
scientists at the Washington level, both as consultants and as staff 
members, as individuals knew all that has been outlined briefly 
above, they apparently did not feel free to act on their knowledge. 
Not perceiving the extent to which this would corrupt their sub- 
sequent plans, they proceeded on a basis of trying to prove how 
loyal the évacués were. This was done initially through a tacit 
admission that their loyalty would have to be proved before they 
could resettle. But to prove one’s loyalty when one has been 
accused of no act of disloyalty is to admit disloyalty. Thus did 
this policy play into the hands of the reactionaries. And in other 
matters, the W.R.A. yielded to public pressure, as in, for instance, 
setting wages for employment on the projects at $12, $16, and $19 
a month respectively so as to be below the minimum paid the 
American soldier (this, incidentally, was not increased when the 
soldiers’ pay was increased). When, through a policy of encourag- 
ing relocation on the outside, the F.B.I. made a thorough investi- 
gation of each évacué, the W.R.A. apparently did not question 
this. There was concern only that it took, on the average, three 
months for each such investigation—during which time jobs were 
lost, and the persons involved remained in the centers discouraged 
and disgusted, as one can well imagine. 

A change in the leadership of the W.R.A., after the first few 
months of its existence, from Milton S. Eisenhower to Dillon S. 
Myer, both from the Department of Agriculture, led to changes 
in policy. When taken into protective custody, the évacués were 
promised the minimum essentials of living, working, and partici- 
pation in community life. They had hardly gotten their personal 
belongings settled in the relocation centers, following some five 
to six months in hastily improvised race tracks and fairgrounds, 
when Mr. Myer embarked on a plan of all-out resettlement with 
a view to eventual liquidation of the relocation centers. While 
admirable in some of its aspects, and the result of a genuine desire 
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to permit the évacués to return to normal living, it did not take 
into consideration their insecurity, or the hostility of the public 
outside, which the Dies Committee investigations did not permit 
to abate for any long period of time. 

In order to facilitate resettlement of the évacués on a group 
rather than an individual basis, it was necessary to obtain a blanket 
endorsement of them as “loyal.” For this purpose a registration 
of the entire population of the centers was undertaken which 
invoived a long and complicated questionnaire, and included 
questicus of loyalty to the United States. This was tied in with an 
army program to recruit volunteers. Because of many tensions 
within the centers, the loyalty questions met with overt protest in 
some of them. According to the authors of The Spoilage, in sev- 
eral relocation centers, “the mechanics of registration were 
handled skillfully and, as a consequence, no overt resistance 
developed.” This cannot, however, serve to condone the basic error 
contained’ in the policy itself since many persons who answered 
the loyalty question in the negative were using it as a means 
of protest. 

Because the greatest protest occurred at Tule Lake and for other 
administrative reasons, Tule Lake was selected as the segregation 
center. To it were sent those persons who had answered the loyalty 
question in the negative. There were some who remained, some- 
how, at Tule Lake because they were too weary to move on. They 
were not forced to leave since few within the W.R.A. seriously 
believed that all who went to, or remained in, Tule Lake were 
really disloyal. 

What is disturbing is that the W.R.A. apparently had not 
expected resistance to the registration procedure! This is all the 
more disturbing because by this time a department of social analy- 
sis was being organized, with a community analyst (chiefly anthro- 


pologists) in each center who had access to the Project Director. . 


Originally, one center, Poston, which initially was under the 
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management of the Office of Indian Affairs, had established social 
scientific observations (1). By November 1942 a strike had 
occurred there during which the research project had played an 
important part in effecting a satisfactory settlement. Shortly there- 
after an incident occurred in Manzanar where there were no 
trained observers on the spot, and the settlement arrived at was 
less satisfactory. Thus social analysis came into being at the centers. 
There had been, as has already been indicated, consultation at the 
policy-making level and the employment of anthropologists within 
the W.R.A. in the Washington office before this. 

But it would not have needed social scientists to have realized 
how all this must have seemed to the évacués: to be charged with 
no offense or crime; to be subjected to a barrage of hate through 
the press, radio, and magazines; to be separated from their homes; 
to have suffered great losses in property; to be refused an oppor- 
tunity to serve in the armed forces (as many were before evacua- 
tion); to have one’s educational plans interrupted—only to have 
to live under primitive conditions and be subjected to tests of 
loyalty! 

There are two possible explanations: either this was recognized 
and courage was lacking to translate it into administrative policy; 
or the évacués were not considered to have the same feelings as 
other human beings. As one évacué put it when told that a “no” 
answer to the loyalty question meant that it would have to be put 
down that he was disloyal, replied: 


“Then put it down that for the present I’m disloyal. You don’t 
understand. Someone has to take a stand against this pushing 
of citizens around.” 


The quotation is taken from a study by a community analyst * 
whose reports showed unusual understanding. Unlike welfare 


3To reveal the identity of this analyst would serve no constructive purpose since it 
has not been possible to learn what attempts were made to utilize the material. 
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analysts, however, community analysts had access to the adminis 
tration. Why did nothing come of reports such as these? My 
reports regarding critical situations, especially during the period} 
of renunciation, met with no administrative response. 

At Tule Lake it was generally known that évacués branded a 
“disloyal” had either come there to be with their families, or in 
protest, or for a variety of reasons having little or nothing to do} 
with loyalty as such. Yet the center was administered as if the 
évacués were really disloyal. And the political pressure continued, 
with the Dies Committee now calling for the deportation of the 
évacués, especially after an incident which had occurred at Tule 
Lake and which was settled by calling in the Army to administer} 
the center for some four months. 

Pressure on the Department of Justice by the Dies Committee 
forced Attorney General Biddle to imply that an act of Con 
gress to strip the Nisei at Tule Lake of their citizenship would 
be constitutional (2). Thus did the Department of Justice sponsor} 
an amendment to the Nationality Act permitting voluntary) 
renunciation of citizenship on American soil. It was hoped 
thereby to influence only a small fanatical pro-Japan group} 
(obviously disturbed) which had developed at Tule Lake—to 
which the center administration had closed its eyes. Instead, 
there followed a wave of renunciation applications from young} 
boys and girls in high school; 77 per cent of all the males of 
the project; 59 per cent of all the females (4). Again a policy) 
this time translated into law, was established with insufficient 
knowledge and understanding of the effect on human beings 
The Department of Justice had a good understanding of con- 
ditions at Tule Lake, as did the W.R.A. It had, apparently, 
little understanding of the effect of center life on the residents 
despite reports of this which were presurnably available. In my 
department little use was made of reports describing the fears of 
the évacués now that the West Coast was open. These fears cat 
perhaps be best summed up by the following excerpt from one of 
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- my reports: “I’d rather be in a breadline in Japan. .... At least 


there I will look like everybody else.” Reports alone, as Leighton 
found out in his study (1), were not sufficient to influence admin- 
istrative action. 

Mass hysteria was in the air. Individual and social disintegration 
had set in. Rumors were believed as if fact. The small group of 


_ fanatics that had been permitted to influence the center residents 


unduly extended its influence. Since the rescinding of the mass- 
exclusion order, the administration at Tule Lake had done little 
to counteract rumors about the closing of the center, and even 
less than before to stimulate leadership on the part of the more 
progressive and more normal groups among the évacués through 
improved educational facilities or increased community activities. 

Despite the wave of renunciations from persons whom every- 
one, including the hearing officers of the Department of Justice, 
knew to be Americans at heart, the renunciation machinery con- 
tinued to move. There was even current the rumor that young 
people were rehearsed as to their replies at the hearings. For many 
it was a psychological weapon with which to strike back at a coun- 


' try and a government which had done them so much injustice and 


harm. But applications were accepted; hearings continued because 
no one who cared knew how, or dared, to stop the proceedings; 
and those who could, did not. Thus the policy of the lesser evil 
which followed on the heels of evacuation, and which had derived 


_ from the initial error, continued on to its inevitable, illogical con- 
clusion. (In presenting a bird’s-eye view of the War Relocation 


Authority policy from the standpoint primarily of its failures, as 
it were, there is no desire to minimize the difficulties which that 
agency had to cope with. It is my conviction that science does not 
flourish where critical analysis is discouraged.) Among the few 
who cared, despite differences in background, experience, train- 


| ing, and willingness to risk status to assume the kind of respon- 


sibility indicated above, there was something in common which 
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seemed to stem from our education and the current vagueness as 
to the responsibility that comes with knowledge. Even those 
of us who wanted to act, and were willing to take the risk 
involved, did not know how to act. Moreover, we did not feel 
we had the right to act. 

It would seem fair, here, to generalize that something was 
lacking in our education, at least in reference to our philosophy 
of responsibility. It is difficult to describe the feelings of despair, 
futility, and frustration when one is sure that a given policy is 
wrong and has the knowledge to overcome this and substitute a 
policy based on truth but is immobilized because the control is 
in the hands of those who neither know nor wish to know. Thus, 
until we in the social sciences dare to challenge fallacies in the 
basic premises upon which social organizations and programs are 
planned and carried out, even our activity will be ineffectual. 


Inaction at a time of crisis destroys the opportunity to shape a | 


policy based on knowledge. What is left is a sorry choice between 
two evils, unless the basic error in policy is challenged when and 
where it exists. There is a close connection between the present 
unchallenged error behind the President’s loyalty order and the 
‘error behind the mass-exclusion order. Both were born out of a 
violation of civil rights in the silence of acquiescence. 

On the basis of the experience at Tule Lake and some ten years 
of observation of the social sciences, the following brief analysis 
provides the “connection” to which reference was made in the 
introduction. It would seem that in general the facts are: 

When action is required leaders who have achieved a reputation 
for acting are usually called upon, whether they have the knowl- 
edge or competence required to take appropriate action. In times 
of crisis this is especially true. In peace, business experts are the 

ones likely to be called upon; in war, military experts. 
Since social scientists have as yet gained little reputation for 
action, they are not called upon to formulate policy or plan pro 
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grams. Whether they are called in as advisers or consultants 
depends on many variables, ranging from personal factors to the 
need for bringing prestige to the plan of action; sometimes, per- 
tinence of knowledge is also involved. 

If, on the other hand, an important decision is made without 
the requisite knowledge, and the effects are so serious as to require 
“outside” (what is usually meant is “expert”) help to enforce the 
decision, social scientists may be called in to help administer the 
decision or to minimize its harsh effects. When the decision is 
based on ignorance, prejudice, or political pressure, social scien- 
tists are frequently called upon to “pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire,” or, to use the vernacular, “to pick up the pieces”—unfor- 
tunately pieces of human beings. 

Why are we unable to make our knowledge count where we 
have the most competence—in the area of human relations? 
Knowledge of people and their social conditions have long been 
used effectively in the area of property relations. Why are we con- 
tent to let others, far less qualified, make important decisions con- 
cerning people while we are grateful for the opportunity to be 
helpful ? 

Many fears and some confusion hold us back; these are both 
personal and professional. It is possible to discuss here only the 
most basic ones. First, there is the criticism that the social sciences 
are not objective. Yet it is significant that the most subjective of 
all human beings, the artist, has given us the most objective pic- 
tures of the world and its people since time immemorial. Like the 
artist, we all carry within ourselves an instrument for testing the 
truth and objectivity of knowledge about people. The instrument 
is used destructively by reactionaries who deny the validity of 
knowledge from the social sciences, and affirm “common sense,” 
of which they claim a superabundance. To use this instrument 
requires that the user come to terms with himself and, especially 
if he be engaged in research, that he be aware that the same moti- 
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vations governing behavior in general govern his behavior as 
well as that of the persons or groups studied. 

It is also frequently stated that research in the social sciences is 
not supposed to be scientific and, of course, it is not, until or unless 
it is tested out under living conditions. Sometimes, it would seem 
as if we did not have sufficient conviction about our knowledge 
to put it to the test. In this respect, many groups in the community 
are more scientific than those engaged in social research. 

Then there is the fear that knowledge or truth (with a capital 
“T”) is the final, absolute goal never attained in life—instead of 
being relative, z.¢., related to a specific culture, people, and period, 
and available to those who do not fear knowledge and its applica- 
tion. Viewed in this light, application becomes a part of research; 
and knowledge so applied is translated into policy and program 
planning. 

But the problems are not all outside the social sciences. There is 
a considerable lag between research and application, for which 
we are responsible, even in so mild a form of application as publi- 
cation; delay frequently being the condition of publication. 


There is also a lack of effective working relationships among the | 


specialized divisions of the human-relations field so that knowl- 
edge may be pooled, co-ordinated, and tested as a basis for appro- 
priate action. There is a need also to establish a working relation- 
ship with those in the physical sciences, especially those involved 
in atomic research who themselves are aware that the results of 


their research may be used destructively. Results of research in the | 


physical sciences have long been used to preserve property rights 
rather than human rights; results in the social sciences have been 
delayed, minimized, and attacked without too much protest from 
social scientists. 


But transcending these problems evolving specifically out of the | 


experience at Tule Lake is the importance of formulating some 
plan of action in the event, as so frequently happens, that those 
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whose responsibility it is to act fail to act on the basis of available 
knowledge. When a man is drowning, we do not ask whether it is 
our responsibility to save him, we make an attempt to save him. 
When a whole country, a whole world is in danger, are we to sit 
idly by waiting for the opportunity to say our piece? Or are we 
to prove our ability to sit in the policy-making chairs (always 
more comfortable than the corridors) by showing up the inepti- 
tude, the irresponsibility, the ignorance of those in power—if 
need be? Today knowledge is the only secure power. 

If we are to realize the full democracy our forefathers inscribed 
in the Constitution and in the Bill of Rights, scientists, especially 
those in the area of human relations, must learn to feel and 
respond to the pressure of their knowledge, and to act jointly on 
the basis of truth; for truth is always on the side of progress. We 
must do this even when the controls are not in our hands. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


American Daughter, by Ira BELL THompson. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946, 301 pages. 


This volume is one of the few autobiographies of a Negro woman, 
It is the story of a girl who grew up in the Middle West’s rural and 
small-town poverty, secured a college degree, then moved to “Black 
Metropolis” to earn her living. It is an amusing, subjectively told story, 
lacking in race hate and abounding in the joy of personal and racial 
living, and in the experience of “getting some place,” even though 
colored and female. Miss Thompson’s brief experience leads her to con- 
clude that “my people and your people can work together and live 
together in peace and happiness if they but have the opportunity to 
know and understand each other.” The American daughter is revealed 
as.a child of unaffected simplicity and Gargantuan humanism. 

Ira De A. Rei 


The Modern Junior High School, by WiLt1aM GRUHN AND H. R. 
Douctass. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947, viii 


+ 492 pages. 


The Modern Junior High School is intended to serve three purposes: 
“a) to give an adequate statement of the history, philosophy and func 
tions of the junior high school, 4) to reveal prevailing nation-wide 
practices, and c) to suggest and describe improved programs and pro- 
cedures not yet common in the typical school.” 

It has textbook organization, format, and documentation. Statements 
in the book are based upon the experience of the authors, surveys of 
literature and practices, and the opinions of students of the junior high 
school. Many references are made to a random sampling survey (com 
ducted by the authors) of practices in 519 three-year junior high schools 
scattered throughout the nation. The Modern Junior High School isa 
good description of present practice. 

The book is divided into five sections: Origins and Functions; The 
Instructional Program; Guidance and the Extra Curricular Activities; 
Organization and Administration; and Evaluation and Improvement. 

In my opinion the chief weakness of the volume is the scarcity of 
specific, detailed suggestions for immediate improvement of the junior 
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high school. Notable exceptions to this criticism are the chapters, 
“Modern Trends in Curriculum Practice,” “The Home Room,” and 
“Extra Class Activities.” 

KimpaLL WILEs 


Dynamic Mental Hygiene, by Ernest R. Groves AND CATHERINE 
Groves. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Stackpole Sons, 1946, 559 


pages. 


Here is a text suitable for an introductory college course. In Part I 
the student is made aware of the vast scope of the field and given 
insight into its biological, medical, psychological, psychiatric, educa- 
tional, sociological, social work, legal, home, and religious aspects. Part 
II, the “dynamic” side of the treatise, takes up the functional angle of 
family counseling, covering the role of the counselor, his methods, the 
personality he should develop, and the future of his profession. The 
addenda contains provocative lesson plans, well-classified references, and 
a glossary. 

The authors emphasize their desire to demonstrate the importance of 
mental hygiene from both the preventive and curative points of view 
for the “health and mental adequacy” of the individual. They believe 
this objective should be inherent in the programs of all schools. 

Basically, their approach is Freudian, affirming the importance of the 
family and early influences; in application they lean toward Rank’s will 
therapy and time limitation. Defining personality as compounded of 
emotion, thought, and action, they stress the abiding personal attitudes 
the family creates. As the Groves take up each phase of science affecting 
mental stability they orient it to this familial setting and reiterate the 
totality of causations. 

For instance, while acknowledging the environmental force con- 
tended in early social work, they include heredity and endocrinology as 
equivalent biologic drives. On the medical side they illustrate the effects 
of physical dysfunctions but join them to emotional reactions. Especially 
good are the psychological and psychiatrical chapters for the under- 
graduate, for the authors assume little background in psychology. They 


. distinguish between the instinct and behaviorist schools and present 


adequate but simple exposition of the tenets of Freud, Jung, Rank, and 
Adler. Neuroses, their symptoms, probable causes, and adjustments are 
defined and analyzed. 
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Next, these foregoing factors—the family, biology, medicine, psy- 
chology, and psychiatry—are considered as manifested in education, 
law, sociology, the home, social work, and religion. The growth, 
stultification, or warping of the child in his responses to curriculum 
and teachers are pointed out. Environment as a shifting and individual 
rather than as a static and group determinant is explored. The authors 
take up, rather briefly, therapy as utilized by social agencies. The legal 
side of mental, hygiene is shown to cover such problems as marriage 
laws, criminology, juvenile delinquency, slum clearance, economic 
security, child protective laws, and health supervision. The responsi- 
bility of the home is accentuated in relieving all these pressures, in 
creating not only a refuge but a fertile spot for the nurturing of growth 
and democratic living. A review of the emotional and intellectual 
weight which religion wields concludes Part I. 

Part II defines and evaluates methods in applying the information of 
Part I to family counseling. As the authors admit, this is a pioneering 
procedure with as yet few established criteria; nor, to be effective, 
should dogmas ever govern the diagnostician. This undoubtedly 
accounts for the fumbling and verbosity one feels in the authors’ 
analysis. 

Nevertheless, Part I also suffers from repetition and contradictions in 
policy; for instance, the frequent use of case histories after the statement 
that employing such histories is a negative approach inviting vague 
generalizations. Indeed one is impressed by the impasse that so fre- 
quently concludes these cases. Also, since the authors point out the 
increasing industrial interest in mental hygiene, it would add validity 
to expand their observations along that line. 

However, the range of the text and the method utilized are splendidly 
designed to create interest and afford practical assistance to the layman 
as well as to the prospective specialist. 

Cuares E, SKINNER 














